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JAIRUS’ DAUGHTER 


BY REY. 


WONDER if F can make you 
children see, as I see it, an 
event which took place many, 
many years ago, in a far-off 
land, but which has something 
to do with the gladness that 
is in our hearts to-day. At 
least I am going to try. Will 
you, therefore, please to put on, each one, that 
“magic cloak” which we all carry-about with us, 
and which people call “imagination,” and let us 
fly away across the wide sea? Not only over the 
ocean, but backward through the years we will 
fly, —so swiftly that the centuries flit past like 
telegraph poles beside a rushing railway train, and 
quicker than words can follow we have already 
arrived at a time and place quite new and strange 
to us, 

We are in the streets of a marvellously white 
city on the shores of a sunlit lake. How low 
the houses appear! A few public buildings, 
all made of purest marble, rise higher than the 
rest, and stand glittering in the strong sunshine 
like piles of spotless snow. ‘The other buildings, 
stores and dwellings, are all low. Many of them 
are half hidden by blossoming vines, in which a 
great number of doves are softly cooing. But 
wherever the walls of the houses show they are 
all whitewashed, so that through the patches of 
color we see a background of dazzling whiteness. 
Curiously enough, though the streets are crowded 
with people, there is very little noise, —none of 
that rumble and roar to which we are accustomed, 
and in the midst of which one must shout at the 
top of his voice to make himself heard. Here 
there is only the hum made by a multitude of 
people talking and laughing in the open air. 
This is because there are no wagons or drays. 
Merchandise is carried to and fro on the backs 
of long lines of camels, which move through the 
streets as silently as so many cats. The people, 
dressed in many brilliant colors, seem for the most 
part happy and content. Here and there one sees 
a scowling brow, or a crippled beggar asking alms; 
but on the whole the crowd is full of life and 
gayety. 

We stroll down to the shore of the lake, and 
here is another busy scene. There are hundreds 
of boats drawn up on the pebbly beach, and scores 
of fishermen are at work, unloading their fish or 
mending their nets. Out on the sparkling waters 
are many other boats, — some lazily drifting along 
under high-peaked and brightly colored sails, that 
look like the wings of giant birds; others swiftly 
propelled by many flashing oars, the rowers of 
which sing in chorus as they bend to their task. 

This is the Lake of Galilee; and the city behind 
us, as we look out over its blue expanse, is the 
city of Capernaum, — one of the largest and rich- 
est of the many towns that lie along the borders 
of the lake. But now we must turn away from 
the beach and the thickly crowded streets that lie 
along the water front of the city, for this is not 
what we have come to see. We enter a narrow 
lane running between high, windowless walls, and 
after walking a few moments we pause before a 
low door, leading to a cool courtyard within. 
This is the place we have come to visit. It is the 
house of a rich merchant of Capernaum, whose 
name may at first sound a little strange to our 
ears. But Jairus is a man well known throughout 
Capernaum. In his littie shop, or open bazaar, on 
the main street, he deals in costly eastern silks, 
out of which traffic he has made himself wealthy. 
On Sabbath days he sits in the synagogue (that 
is, in the church), on a raised seat which is re- 
served for the chief men — the Committee, as we 
should say — by whom the affairs of the syna- 
gogue are managed. So everybody knows Jairus, 
and almost everybody knows about his little 
daughter, now twelve years old, his only child, the 
joy and delight of his heart; for the father tells 
all his friends that never was a little maiden so 

bright and handsome, so loving and lovable, as 
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this one who is the sunshine of his home. Jairus 
and his wife and their small black-eyed daughter, 
— these are the people upon whom we have come 
so far to make a morning call. 

But, after all, we have come at a sorry time; for 
as we enter the hushed interior, a servant meets 
us and explains in whispers that the little maid is 
ill, — “ Oh, very, very ill! and the master of the 
house is almost beside himself with anxiety and 
grief.” We can see through the door that leads 
to an inner room the small form stretched on a 
low couch, the white arms tossed in feverish un- 
rest. We hear the low moans of pain that have 
been growing feebler and feebler as strength has 
ebbed away. We see the father, kneeling by the 
bedside, his strong love utterly helpless to keep 
the dear life that is swiftly slipping out of his 
grasp. Poor Jairus! how gladly would he give 
all his riches to bring back the light of health to 
the dimmed eyes of his little maid! 

All at once, while we are looking on at this 
scene with saddened hearts, there arises outside 
in the street a sound of eager talk, mingled with 
that of scuffling, hurrying feet. Jairus hears it, 
and as he watches his daughter’s face, he sees 
that she is disturbed by the unusual noise. Rising 
from his place, he goes swiftly to the outer door to 
turn back the heedless throne. Just as he reaches 
the door a man whom he knows is running past. 
Jairus seizes him and holds him by the sleeve. 
“Stephen, man,” be whispers, “my daughter is 
dying! Keep the people back. Why are they 
thus rushing past my house?” And Stephen 
explains breathlessly, “The new prophet of Naz- 
areth, who has been on the other side of the lake, 
came across this morning in a boat. Even now 
he is speaking to the people, who flock in crowds 
to hear him whenever he appears. And after the 
preaching, perhaps some wonderful cure will be 
wrought, which I fain would see.’’ 

‘Perhaps some wonderful cure will be 
wrought!’? How these words fall upon the 
father’s heart, and flash a new hope into his 
mind! Is it possible that this new prophet can 
reach and help the little sufferer that lies there 
within? Jairus has heard of him; but it was not 
fitting that he, a ruler of the synogogue, should 
stand on street corners listening to one who had 
not been licensed by'the elders to preach. The 
common people, he knows, hold this teacher in 
great esteem. But the common people are igno- 
rant, and will run after anybody clever enough to 
deceive them. No, Jairus thinks sadly, it would 
be useless to seek help in that quarter; he must 
lose his little maid, and he must try to bear his 
loss like a man. But when he goes back to the 
room where those piteous eyes look up to him so 
beseechingly, pleading for the help which he 
knows not how to give, hope springs up again 
in his heart. He must try the last chance to save 
that precious life. Stooping to leave a hasty kiss 
on the white forehead, he rushes from the house, 
and with flying feet takes the nearest way to the 
water-side. 

It is not far to go till he comes upon a dense 
throng of people, packed so closely together that 
he cannot elbow his way through them. Those 
upon the outskirts stand with their hands hollowed 
behind their ears, to catch the words which a voice, 
somewhere in the centre of the throng, is speaking. 
Since Jairus can make no headway through the 
crowd, he also listens. It is quite easy to hear, 
for the whdle crowd stands motionless and hushed ; 
and Jairus notes how curiously the sound of the 
little waves running up the beach mingles with that 
of the prophet’s words. Next he begins to notice 
what a wonderfully musical voice the speaker has. 
No wonder that people are charmed by it, he thinks. 
The clear, level tones pierce the air like the notes 
of a harp; and somehow they make the listener 
feel that the speaker is telling, not what he has 
merely heard or read, but what he knows to be 
true. Then Jairus begins to take note of what 
the words mean. Jesus is telling the people of 
one who is their Father in heaven; who is always 
‘ready to help them if they turn to Him in love 
and trust; so that He can help them. It may 
be that they will have hard things to bear; but 


God will help them to bear. They are never to 
be afraid to ask Him for any boon they want; for 
He is more ready to give good things than they 
are to ask Him. And if it is not right to grant 
them what they pray for, God will still find a 
way to show them His mercy and kindness. 

As Jairus listens, he feels that he must see the 
teacher whose strong and quiet words are holding 
the throng in spell-bound and breathless attention. 
There is a boat near by which has been drawn 
up on the beach, and in answer to his whispered 
request the boatman makes room for Jairus to 
climb upon one of thé seats. Here standing up he 
can lock over the heads of the crowd, and for the 
first time he sees the new prophet whose name for 
a few months has been on everybody’s lips. He 
sees one just in the full glory of mature manhood, 
whose face, as he: speaks, is radiant with the joy 
of the message he is speaking, and in whose eyes 
there is a light which seems to be mingled of deep- 
est earnestness and softest pity. Itis a face whose 
look of scorn no mean and selfish man would like 
to encounter, but whose glance of interest or 
affection no child would hesitate to trust. Jairus 
looks and listens for a moment, and his whole 
heart goes out to this new teacher, whose words 
men Call a “gospel,” which means “good news.” 
He does not stop to ask why, but certainly he 
feels that this teacher, or rabbi, can do anything; 
that he is so near to God, God will give him 
power to perform the most marvellous things. If 
only Jairus can get him to come and pray for the 
life of his little maid, surely God will give ber 
back to those who love her so much on earth. 

Presently the voice ceases; the speaking is 
done; the dense throng begins to crumble apart. 
People gather here and there in smaller groups 
to ask one another if they ever heard such 
speaking before, and if this is not certainly the 
Messiah whom God promised lone ago to send, 
that he might teach them all things? Now is 
Jairus’s opportunity.. Through the loosened crowd 
he quickly makes his way, and falls kneeling at 
the Master’s feet. ‘‘ Master, I pray thee come 
with me! My little daughter lieth at the point 
of death. Come and put thy hands upon her 
that she may live!” And Jesus, looking upon 
him, answers, “Yes; I will come.” But it is not 
easy to escape from the press of people. At every 
step they throng upon him,— some in idle curi- 
osity ; some to thank him for what they have heard ; 
some to beseech him, as Jairus has done, to go 
home with them and heal their sick. But the 
Master cannot be everywhere at once, and he 
continues slowly to follow Jairus, who holds him 
by his long mantle, and whose heart is torn with 
anguish at these inevitable delays. 

They béve only just begun to leave the crowd 
behind, when a servant comes running to meet 
them. Jairus looks the question which he cannot 
put into words; and the servant answers, “You 
need not trouble the rabbi; your daughter is dead.” 
The poor father lets go his hold of the Master’s 
dress, and lifts his face to heaven in speechless de- 
spair. “Too late! toolate!” The blow is all the 
harder to bear because of the great hope that had 
sprung up within him; and he turns away, stag- 

ering, like one upon whom a crushing weight has 
fallen. But Jesus lays his hand upon the father’s 
shoulder. ‘Be not afraid,” he says; “I do not 
think the maid is dead. Only believe, and all shall 
yet be well.” So the servant goes before, and they 
follow quickly after, — Jairus as one in a dream, 
trying to hope, yet hardly daring to hope, that it 
is not yet too late. = 

Arrived at the house they find the room already 
full of the hired mourners, who are employed with 
their rude flutes to fill the air with the most dismal 
sounds they can produce. First of all, this hid- 
eous clamor must be stilled. At the command of 
Jesus they are all put forth, though not without 
such angry protests as a company of crows might 
make when driven from their loathsome repast. But 
at last the house is once more still; and the Master 
enters the inner room where the small form is lying 
white and still. He lifts his face for a moment 
in prayer, then stoops to take one of the motion- 


less hands between his own; and in a voice with- _ 
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out sternness, but which somehow carries a note 
of authority that must be obeyed, he says, “ Little 
maid, arise!” The spirit, that was hovering some- 


_ where between life and death, hears the command. 


Presently the small eyelids flutter, Then the 
eyes open and look up, at first wonderingly into 
the face of a stranger; but it is a face so strong, 
so gentle, so full of sweetest love and assurance, 
that in an instant the lips of the little maid are 
wreathed in a trusting smile. 

There is not much more to tell, The Master 
assures them that the danger is past, and that 
if they will give the damsel food she needs notl:- 
ing more, and hurries away to others who have 
besought his presence. 


Ihave given you thus a brief scene in the life 
of one who spoke words of joy and comfort wher- 
ever he moved, and all whose days were spent in 
doing such deeds of kindness and love. Of course 
I do not know that it all happened just as I 
have told it, for only a little bit of the story was 
written down at the time; and to make it real 
we have to fill it out as best we can. But some- 
thing like this, I am sure, is what actually took 
place; and I have selected this particular scene, 
partly, to try to make you feel how natural and 
real it all is, when we use a little imagination to 
supply the colors of life. 

This great teacher not only spent his own life 
in doing good, but he taught others to follow his 
example, and planted in the hearts of men the 
seeds out of which our gracious charities have 
grown. When we look up to him we feel how 
little power we have to carry comfort to sorrow- 
ing hearts, or to turn the tears of those we love 
into smiles. But this teacher would tell us to do 
the best we can with what little power we have ; 


for there is no happier day or prouder moment 


than that in which we have turned darkness to 
sunshine in some human heart. 


THE SONG-BIRD OF NORWAY. 
BY M, EUSTIS BARKER. 


gt N a storm-beaten, low-roofed cottage, 
nestling near the foot of the dark 
and gloomy crags not many miles 
from Trondhjen on the sea-washed 


EON coast of Norway, dwelt Sweyn 


Olafsson, with his wife and their little grand- 
daughter. 

A hale yet venerable man was Olafsson, with 
a long, flowing, snowy beard, and eyes that 
twinkled pleasantly beneath his overhanging eye- 


brows. A God-fearing and pious man he was 
too; although in his youth he had been a mariner, 
visiting many parts of the world and suffering 
many hardships. Now, however, he was content 
to stay in his little cottage, earning sufficient for 
his small wants by mending nets for the fisher- 
men. His good wife also, now aged and bent, knit 
warm blue socks for the mariners to the Arctic 
regions, or for the fishermen on long winter voy- 
ages. Thus they lived a contented life, Once 
there had been a sturdy son, Sigurd, and he had 
married and brought home as his wife the gentle 
and patient Gyda; but this son had gone away 
many years before upon the mysterious sea and 
had never returned; and Gyda, as hope became 
less and less, had pined away and died, leaving 
to the care of the old couple the child whom 
Sigurd had known but a year before he went 
away. 

This child was Nanna, now nearly twelve years 
of age and the light of her grandparents’ eyes. 
Verily she was a child of Norway, a merry laugh- 
ing sprite, with a touch of her Viking ancestors 
in her fearless ways, and with very little of her 
mother’s quietude, yet gentle and lovable. Beau- 


tiful was her wealth of golden hair, which fell 
in clustering, silky curls about her neck, con- 
trasting with her fair skin, browned by exposure 
to sun and wind, and her bie innocent blue eyes, 
with a sparkle of fun hidden in their depths. 

Thus far Nanna had lived a happy life; roam- 
ing during the short summer among the crags 
for the wildflowers, or delving in the sand for 
shells; or mayhap taking a short cruise in the 
boats with the fishermen. When the long cold 
winter set in, she sat by the great open fire- 
place and learned to knit socks, which, when the 
weather permitted, she sometimes took to Trond- 
hjen for sale. When her stint of knitting was 
done, she would pore over a well-thumbed book 
of folk-lore, in which every story of troll and 
maiden was as familiar as the cry of the sea-gulls 
around her humble home. 

Sometimes the good minister came and spent 
an evening teaching Nanna to write and cipher, 
and sometimes she listened with keen delight 
to her grandfather’s tales of the sea. But her 
greatest joy was in the evenings when the 
neighbors gathered at her grandfather’s - house 
to sing —to the accompaniment of the wheezy 
melodeon which Sigurd had at one time brought 
home — the songs of the country in praise of Odin 
and Thor, of Baldur the Good, of King Olaf and 
Ernair Thambarskalvar, and many others, gods 
and heroes with unpronounceable names; for the 
winds and the sea and the crags had united in 
bestowing upon Nanna the gift of a voice which 
was like themselves, wailing and mournful and 
rough, yet pure and strong and rich in possibili- 
ties; and to these were united a passionate love of 
singing. So upon these nights she listened and 
learned with an eager desire, and by day she would 
make the crags resound with the echoes of her 
wild melody. Many times would the fishermen 
pause and rest on their oars at evening, as they 
listened to her voice floating out over the still 
waters. So it came about that they named her the 
“ Song-bird of Norway,” for in the house and be- 
fore others she was too shy to open her lips; and if 
she knew that any were listening to her she would 
flee away to some secluded spot and pour forth 
her carol alone. 

But as the years rolled on and Nanna grew 
into fair young maidenhood, the shadow of 
trouble gathered about the little cottage. Her 
grandparents grew more fecble, and the fish 
grew scarcer; the voyages were more infrequent 
and longer, and there were fewer nets to mend 
and socks to make. Then came a terrible winter, 
when sickness first palsied Olafsson’s hand, and 
then laid him helpless, but patient, on the bed 
from which he was never to rise. And now there 
was long watching at night, and money spent for 
lotions and powders; and in spite of all the neigh- 
bors —themselves in bitter straits —could do, 
dire poverty came to the little house. 

Then it was that the minister bethought him of 
the wonderful voice, although the echoes of the 
“ Song-bird of Norway ’’ were now seldom heard 
among the crags. He came one day and told 
the frightened maiden that he had secured per- 
mission for her to try her power at the great 
cathedral in Trondhjen. So after much persua- 
sion Nanna, clad in her simple kirtle and Norway 
cap, journeyed beside the minister to the great 
town. Here she was ushered at once into the 
great building, outside which she had often stood 
listening to the wonderful organ. How bare and 
gloomy it looked now, with its high arched win- 
dows of stained glass and its solemn row of empty 
benches; and how hollow and vague the voice 
sounded in the empty space! It was a very 
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frightened maiden who curtsied to the director 
of the music, who was to put her through such 
a dreadful ordeal. She felt ready to fly to her 
beloved crags; but she thought of her sick 
grandfather and waited. 

As was to be expected, the director was far 
from pleased with the results of the trial. How 
could such a wild, untrained voice, rich and volu- 
minous though it was, ever be brought within the 
compass of true music? But the good minister 
took him one side, and they had a long and ear- 
nest talk, until finally it was decided that Nanna 
should try for a certain period, and if her voice 
could be trained she should have a place in the 
choir. 

With this the minister was fain to be content, 
having much faith in the young girl, to whom he 
gave some good advice. And then began days 
and nights of toil; long daily journeys to and 
from Trondhjen, and nights of care and watching, 

But Nanna won; and under the care of the 
director, who grew more and more a‘tached to her 
as the wonderful promise of her voice developed, 
she advanced so much that he promised that in 
the great Easter Festival of the year she should 
sing the solo part, in place of singing in the chorus 
as she had been doing. 

But the winter preceding this great event was 
a hard one in Norway ; and in spite of all Nanna 
could earn, poverty and dire distress reigned at 
home. In the midst of it all came the preparation 
for the great festival. Now she could no longer 
be spared from the rehearsals, but must stay in 
the town day and uight. It was just before Easter 
Sunday that the minister came with a sad face and 
the dreaded news of her grandfather’s death. But 
there could be no pause then ; she must go on and 
do her part, with a hidden grief overflowing her 
loving nature. 

Wearily Nanna labored; and now the great 
day had come. Clad in her simple black dress 
she stood before the great assemblage. The 
Easter Anthem was begun. As the strains pealed 
forth, she followed the music of the prelude with 
words, “He is risen, He is risen!” “ Alleluia! 
Alleluia! Alleluia! Glory to God in the highest!” 
Thus the solo and the chorus. ‘Then there was a 
hush, and Nanna began her solo. As she sang 
she seemed inspired. She thought of Christ and 
her crandfather ; her grief and her faith met the 
inspiration of the words; it was as if in one glad 
cataract of joy her soul sprang to meet the joy of 
the reunion of the dead in Christ. The audience 
sat spell-bound. Never before had those words 
carried such a meaning; never had such a glad 
volume of melody pealed forth. Then all was 
still, and the singer tottered from her place. 
The director hastened to her side with elad 
praise, but she heard him not; she had fainted, 

When Nanna awoke, a big tawny-bearded man 
kneeled beside her with her hand in his. She 
strove to repulse him but the minister, who stood 
beside her also, leaned over and said, “ Calm thy- 
self, my daughter; it is thy father.” And indeed 
it was. Long years before had he been wrecked 
in unknown lands. Only after a long time of 
hardship had he and the remnant of his ship- 
mates reached the borders of civilization; and 
then came the long voyage home. 

That morning he had landed at Trondhjen, and 
had strayed to the cathedral to offer thanksgiving 
for his safe return, Only by chance had he 
heard the wonderful song, and learned that the 
singer was his daughter. 

That night there was both joy and sorrow in the 
little cottage under the crags; but joy triumphed. 
Sigurd sailed no more; the grandmother was 
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itade comfortable, and poverty was driven away. 
But the fame of Nanna went far and near; and 
under the teachings of great masters, she became 
known in many lands as the “ Song-bird of 
Norway!” 


EASTER-TIDE IN THE WOODS. 


BY KATE L. BROWN. 


THINK the white violet was the 
first to hear the good news. She 
had been awake nearly all night, 
praying for the little fireflies that 
had made the meadow like one 
expanse of trembling stars. 

For the white violet was like a little nun, under 
her veil of broad green leaves. Her sweet breath 
was ever mounting heavenward ; and she loved 
the merry, naughty fireflies very tenderly. Just 
as the stars in the heavens were paling in the soft 
rose of dawn, she heard the sweet, faint, far-off 
voice of a blue-bird, and these were the words he 
sang :— 


‘‘Hark! to you I bear the message, 
Weary souls who wake with pain! 
Christ the Lord indeed is risen ; 
Doubting hearts, be lives again.” 


The little violet trembled, — why, she knew 
ot; but a sweet joy thrilled her delicate body. 
“ He lives again!” These were the words that 
still hung upon the quivering air. 

When the white violet heard them, she thought 
a moment, and then said: “I lived last year; I 
died when the cold winter came, but I live again 
in this new springtide. Life is wonderful; it is 
greater than death. I also live again!” And 
such a breath of sweet incense went up from her 
white censers, that the little orass-blades heard 
her ery, and inhaled the fragrance that she‘spread 
abroad. 

“Ah, that is good!” they said. 
vice is early in the wood this morn.” 

“Yes, dear friends,” replied the violet, timidly; 
“but it is Easter. Did you not hear the bluebird 
tell us that ‘Christ is arisen’?” 

“Every year is the miracle of life repeated,’’ 
said the grass-blades, reverently. ‘‘ We die, and 
the cold earth is our tomb. We awake; we arise! 
There is no death, for we all die that we may live 
again,” 

A bed of hepaticas near by had awakened, 
beautiful in their pale-blue gowns edged with 
silvery fur. “ Christ is arisen!” they shouted; 
‘‘ every heart should be glad. Awake, little 
Morning Breeze, and tell the glad story |” 

Morning Breeze had been very comfortable, 
rocking in a tall lily cup. But he arose good- 
naturedly and put on his shining wings. Down 
the aisles of the wood he floated, singing in his 
airy voice, — 


“ Divine ser- 


‘ Awake little posies, so sweet and so good, 
For Easter has come to the merry green wood! ” 


Every little blossom heard it. Every fresh 
young leaf heard it, and trembled with happiness. 

The Star of Bethlehem held one tear of dew in 
her pure cup. “TI speak of the birth of the Holy 
Child,” she murmured; ‘‘and I, too, know that 
birth, life, and death are one; only, all is life.” 

So the glad tidings were sent along, and when 
the sunbeams crept through the shadowy wood, 
every living thing therein was rejoicing. 

A father stood in the quiet churchyard as the 
bells rang merrily, and the children marched past 


him in gay procession with banners and flowers. ° 


His heart was sad and bitter, for underneath that 
little mound his precious child was lying. Only 
last Easter, and she had led, the joyous procession. 
All around him the air was fragrant with the 
odor of flowers and the fresh upturned earth in 
the fields) The warm sunshine kissed him ten- 
derly, the morning breeze whispered a pitying 
message, and the blue sky brooded over him. 
From a rosebush close by a large cocoon opened, 
and a pale-blue butterfly crept out into the sun- 
shine. He looked down at the little mound, and 
it was blue with violets. Like the eyes of his 
little Mary, looked lovingly up those gentle 
flowers. 

“Life! life! life!” was the ery on every side. 

From the church came the children’s voices, 
singing their carol, — 

‘* Winter storms have fled away, 
Easter dawns in radiant splendor ; 
Easter sunbeams, swift and tender, 
O’er the happy meadows play. 
Life is thrilling ’neath our feet, 
Everything is upward showing, 
Everything is gayly growing, 
Cherry blooms are opening white. 
Sing, sing, sing! your sweetest carols bring ! 
Death is vanquished, and Love is King!” 

The father sighed, and the tears shone in his 
dark eyes. But they were no longer bitter, angry 
tears. “I will no longer mourn like one without 
comfort,” he said. ‘My Mary lives, and still 
loves me. I will teach my heart to be glad.” So 
he walked home through the wood with a firm 
step, and his glance fell lovingly upon the little 
flowers and humble mosses. 

“He is glad! His heart has arisen from its 
grave of sorrow,” murmured the white violet. 

And in all the gladness of that Easter morning, 
no joy was equal to this, 


HAL’S EASTER LILY. 


BY, MARION RICH THOMAS. 


JASTER SUNDAY had dawned 
bright and beautiful; and Hal was 
not to go to church. He had had 
a severe cold all the week, and it 
had left him with a bad couch. 

“No, my dear little boy,” said Mamma, pity- 
ingly yet firmly, ‘‘ it would never do; you would 
disturb everybody with your coughing. 

So Hal tried to be patient, for he was a “ King’s 
Son,” with nine others of his friends; and had they 
not all promised to be obedient, and not complain 
about what could n’t be helped ? 

Just before church-time Hal was allowed to run 
out in the garden to pick a launch of snowdrops 
for Grandma to wear to church. He came rush- 
ing back a moment later, bearing in his arms a 
little snow-white kitten. 

“Oh, Mamma !” he cried, “I found this kitty 
out by our gate. See! it is hurt.” 

Mamma looked at the pretty creature. It was 
like a white rose or a delicate Easter lily, so pure 
and snowy was its coat. It had a finely shaped 
head, and a dear little face lighted up by a pair of 
golden eyes, wonderfully lucid, -—— almost human 
in their pathetic appeal. 


“Why, you dear little blossom,” Mamma said, * 


taking the tiny creature in her own arms, “what 
is the matter with you?” 

Kitty gave a sharp moan of pain, and her 
beautiful eyes clouded with anguish. 

“ Poor little pussy! she is injured inside some- 
where,” said kind mamma. “Run get the flat 
red willow basket, Hal, and ask Nurse to put some 
cotton wool in it. Then bring some milk.’’ 


Pussy was soon laid on its soft bed, and it licked 
Mamma’s hand lovingly, but could not lap the 
milk. Mrs. Wyman saw that Pussy’s little life 
was fast drawing to its close; but she did not say 
this to Hal, whose warm heart had already taken 
in the stranger most lovingly. 

‘+ Hal, dear,” she said, “this little pussy is very 


sick, and every movement hurts it. The only 
thing we can do is to let Kitty be as quiet as 
possible. oy 

‘*May I sit by her and watch her?” he 
whispered. 

“Yes, indeed; you may be company for each 
other while the rest of us are at church,” 

“I’m going to call little pussy Easter Lily, 
Mamma, because it is so pure and white. You 
know I could n’t go to church and see the lilies, 
so God sent me one of my own. Wasn’t He 
good, Mamma?” 

Mrs. Wyman kissed the eager, flushed face. 
‘‘ Very good, my boy, — always good to us.” 

Hal was happy with his treasure while he was 
alone. He sat down by the box and talked softly 
to his “lily,” who looked at him with her lovely 
eyes that almost spoke for her. Once in a while 
he ventured to stroke her very softly, and she 
tried to lap the careful little hand. Once she 
gave a very feeble and pathetic attempt at a purr, 
which delighted Hal beyond measure. 

“My kitty is getting better,” he announced at 
the dinner table, “she can purr.” 

But all the afternoon the strange Easter blossom 
grew weaker and weaker. 
gained in their mysterious glory. All the family 
were drawn to the suffering creature, and there 
were tears even in strong brave Papa’s eyes, as he 
bent over her. Hal lingered by Pussy’s basket, 
his heart beating very fast with hope and fear. 

Just as the sunset rays crept through the west- 
ern windows a deeper, more intense glow lighted 
up Pussy’s wonderful eyes. She gave one little 
ery, tried to lick Hal’s hand, then fell back — 
dead. 
pains. 

Hal could not believe for sometime that his 
little pet was dead. At last when the truth was 
forced upon him, he cast himself into his mother’s 
arms, sobbing. ‘She was my Easter lily, and I 
loved her. I wanted her to live! Mamma, will 
she rise again? Shall I see her in heaven ? ” 

a Wie Hal, cats don’t have souls,’’ said Janet, 
reproving her little brother’s simplicity, 

“Oh, I think it is wrong!” cried the excited 
child, “Great bad men have souls, and why 
can’t nice little well-behaved cats? Oh, it is all 
wrong.”” 

Mamma put her arms about him. 
boy,’’ she said, “ Lily is God’s pussy as well as 
yours. He takes care of His little helpless crea- 
tures, and He will care for your kitty. And we 
are sure that things cannot be all wrong with 
Him. 
sent oy to you, that her last day might be 


-happy ?” 
Hal was comforted; but though now a much 


a Darling 


larger boy, his irae heart cannot conceive of — 


any plan for man that will not be shared by the 
helpless, dumb creatures God has made. 


Bane is the earth, and sodden; 
Cold is the sky, and drear, 

And never a bud on the bare brown trees 
Tells that the spring is near. 

But up in the leafless branches, 
Like a blossom rare and bright, 

Sits a rollicking robin redbreast, 

{ Singing with all his might. 
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Only the great eyes © 


The suffering spirit was freed from its 


Cannot you trust the good Father, who 
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FREEING THE BIRDS AT EASTER. 


SEE PAGE 120. 
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THE EASTER EGGS. 


BY M. A. HALEY. 


+f VERY Easter Sunday the chil- 
dren of the Archer family gave 
one another eggs. These eggs 
were beautiful, for they were 
blue, green, yellow, and red; 
in fact, they represented every color of the 
rainbow and several others besides. 

One child of the family did not give an 
egg. His brothers said he was too young 
to help. Little Edwin, however, thought 
he knew as much as anybody else, and he 
made up his mind that when the next Easter 
came he would have a share in the giving as 
well as in the receiving. 

He supposed that the hens laid these 
brilliant eggs, and he wished to find out 
when and where. He watched the hen- 
yard constantly, but saw only white ones 
there. 

One day when he was out walking with 
his nurse, he passed a bird-store. Suddenly 
he seized her hand. 

“There, Mamie, there it is!” 

“ What is it, my darling?” 

“The bird that lays the Easter egos. I 
must have it.” 

His nurse urged him to wait; but he 
insisted so earnestly upon buying it that 
she at last consented, and they went in and 
bought the bird, which was a parrot with 
very gay plumage, — red, yellow, and green, 
just the color of the Easter eggs. 

“It is six days before Easter,” said Ed- 
win; “and if this bird lays an egg every 
day, I shall have six eggs, — one for Papa, 
one for Mamma, one for Jeanie, Charlie, 
and Archie, and one for you, Mamie. What 
color will you choose? ” 

Nurse thought she would like a green 
one. 

When they reached home the parrot was 
hidden in Nurse’s room, and she and Edwin 
found a tiny dish, which they lined with 
cotton and placed in the cage, that Koko, 
as they named the parrot, might have a 
nice nest. 

Every morning Edwin looked in the nest, 
- and was disappointed in finding no eggs. 
On Easter morning when he went to the 
cage he saw a cover on the dish, and on 
lifting it, lo! there were six of the dearest 
little eggs, all of different colors. 

Edwin marched very proudly to the break- 
fast-table with his treasures ; and as he gave 
away his eggs, he told his mother about his 
Easter bird. 

“ But, Mamma, how do you suppose that 
cover got on the dish?” 

Mamma did not know; but I think that 
Nurse and Archie could have told Edwin all 
about it. 
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EASTER LILIES. 
BY Ha ks 


ZOOR little Mary was sobbing 
¥| in the corner of the sofa. 
Papa and Mamma and Liz- 
zie were really gone, and the 
little girl was left, as she 
felt in her great sorrow, “all 
alone in the world.” 

‘¢ Nobody ever had such trouble as I,” 
she said to herself. 

“Mary, Mary! come here, dear; this will 
comfort you,” called Aunt Fanny. ‘*‘ See 
what I have here for you!” 


Mary wiped away her tears, and ran to - 


the door to meet Aunt Fanny. 

Now Aunt Fan was wise, and though she 
pitied her little niece who had been left in 
her charge while her father and mother and 
older sister were spending the winter in 
Bermuda, she never ‘‘ preached” to them 
when they were in trouble, but showed her 
sympathy in a kinder way. 

Aunt Fanny had two large white bulbs 
in her hand, and she looked at them with 
the greatest satisfaction. 

‘¢Why, they are nothing but big, white 
onions,” said the little girl, crossly. 

‘¢ Big onions! smell of them. Let us 
plant them; we must put each one in a 
great pot of earth by itself. Let me see,” 
said Aunt Fanny, looking in a book, ‘‘ they 
require pots sixteen inches in diameter, — 
pots as big as this,” holding her hands 
nearly half a yard apart. 

“Such a big pot for just one bulb?” 
asked Mary, becoming interested. 

‘‘Yes; and then we'll get Patrick to 
bury the bulbs, pots and all, in the ground 
for five or six weeks before winter comes, 
so they ’ll think they are growing in Ber- 
muda soil.” 

‘¢ What are they, Auntie?” 

*¢ Bermuda lilies. Easter 
you.” 

‘¢ And I can have them for my own?” 

‘¢Yes; I’ll help you take care of them. 
They will grow taller than you are, perhaps 
as tall as Iam; and there will be a cluster 
of beautiful, fragrant lilies on each plant, 
pure and white for Easter.” 

When the pots were finally taken from 
underneath the ground and placed in the 
kitchen window, Mary was interested in 
watching the lilies grow, —first a little 
green spike coming out of the earth, and 
day by day the stalk growing higher and 
higher, the leaves tapering and slender on 
each side of the stalk; and then Mary 
found the comfort her aunt had prophe- 
sied, for she thought of her papa and 
mamma and Lizzie happy in Bermuda, 
where, as Uncle Tom said, ‘‘ they have 
whole fields of them.” 

The milkman said as he brought his 
can of milk into the kitchen one frosty 
morning, — 


lilies for 


“Your onions grow like Jack’s beanstalk ; 
it seems as owes pee were an inch taller - 
every time I come.” 

‘¢ More than that,” cuowerad the little 
girl,—‘* Uncle Tom and I measured one 
yesterday.” < 

The buds appeared, green and small at 
first, almost like a folded leaf, — one, two, 
three, four, five on the smallest one, and 
eleven on the largest one. 

‘*¢ Actually eleven buds, Uncle Tom!” 

“Yes, and it is as high as my head,” said 
Uncle Tom, who was not six feet tall, but 
who eS, as little Mary said, ‘a grown-up 
man.’ 

‘*¢ J wish I could see them growing out of 
doors, as Mamma and Lizzie do.” Mary’s 
voice had a discontented sound. ; 

**You would n’t be any happier with a 
hundred on a stalk than you have been with 
this. You remember Miss Elliott said when 
she was in California she got tired of calla- 
lilies; the farmers cut them down with a 
scythe as we do weeds. Come, put on your 
things and I’ll give you a coast down-hill. 
Mamma and Lizzie can’t have this, and you 
have both lilies and snow.” 


It was Easter. Mary cut her lilies, and 
she took one to a sick girl at the hospital, 
whose eyes glowed and brightened as she 
looked into the deep, white cup. 

Mary’s next gift did not prove to be so 
acceptable; for the lilies seemed to her so 
precious that she thought one would please 
a certain lame lady, a neighbor, who did 
not love children, and whom children did 
not love. Aunt Fanny pitied this woman 
for her lameness, but still more for her 
crossness; for she said, when Mary gave 
her the lily, thinking it such a treasure, — 

** Yes, child, they are pretty enough. I 
tried to grow them two years ago, before 
evenness had them and they wete so 
common.’ 

But the greatest happiness Mary had was 
in placing some of the lilies in a lovely vase 
at church. 

As she arranged them, Aunt Fanny said,— 

*¢ They look like wax, so pure and white. 
no color except the yellow of the stamens ; 
even the pistils are greenish-white, and 
I can see a lovely light green down in 
the cup.” 

‘¢ Wax lilies would not be sweet and 
alive,” answered Mary. 

And everybody in the small country 
church rejoiced in the beauty and fra- 
grance of the lilies. 

But Mary felt more than repaid for all 
her loving care of her lilies when wise Pro- 
fessor Paige, who had a conservatory full 
of beautiful strange plants, said as he looked 
admiringly at the white blossoms, — 

‘‘T have never seen any before so large 
and handsome as yours.” 

The good minister also said softly, ‘‘ Even 
Solomon in all his glory was ‘not arrayed 
like one of these.” 


EFFIE’S EASTER SUNSHINE. 
BY M. LOUISE FORD. 


pe KIE was rocking slowly in 
| §©6her little chair, with her dim- 
pled chin in her chubby 
hand. 

‘‘ What is it, dearie? ” 
asked her mamma, as she 
came into the room. 

“T’m having a fink, Mamma, ’n’ it’s a 
hard one too,” answered Effie, soberly. 

“Well, tell Mamma all about it and per- 
haps she can help you.” 

“You see, Miss Field told us to-day at 
Sunday-school that next Sunday ‘ll be 
Easter, ’n’ that’s the next happy day to 
Christmas, ’n’ if any of us forgot to make 
somebody else happy at Christmas-time, 
pr’aps we could think up something for 
Easter. So you know Iwas sorry I 
did n’t remember *bout poor lame, Jennie 
Snow, ’n’ I was tryin’ to think what I 
could do.” 

“ Well, dear, I’m glad you thought of it. 
How would you like to take a basket of 
good things to poor Jennie on Easter 
morning? I7’ll have something all ready 
for you,” said her mamma, stroking the 
curly head lovingly. 

Effie looked pleased; but there was 
something else in her mind, her mamma 
saw. . 

“Yes, that would be nice; but that 
would n’t be my present, you see, ’cause 
you ’d send it,” she answered slowly. “I 
wish — Oh, I know, Mamma,” she cried, 
jumping up and clapping her hands in glee. 
“T'll just take her the prettiest hyacinth 
I’ve got. See, this lovely pink one will be 
all out by next Sunday; don’t you b’lieve 
*t will?” 

“Yes, indeed ; that will be just the thing 
for a little girl who has to stay in the house ; 
and it will make her happy, I know.” 

On the bright Easter morning, when the 
birds were singing their sweetest songs, 
Effie set out with a dainty little basket in 
one hand, and her precious hyacinth in a 
pretty red pot in the other. 

And what do you think little lame Jennie 
thought about it? I shall have to leave it 
for you to guess; but this I know, that 
when Effie skipped home again with empty 
hands, there were two very happy little 
girls instead of one, and Jennie thought 
she had left behind her a whole roomful of 
bright Easter sunshine. 


WHAT A FAIRY HEARD IN AUTUMN. 
BY HANNAH WARNER. 


For we walk by faith, not by sight. —2 Cor. v. 7. 


ONE day in chilly autumn, 

When the fields were turning gray, 
And sly Jack Frost had frightened 
The tender flowers away ; 
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When the trees were clad in patches 
Of crimson, gold, and brown, 
Their pretty green robes faded 
And sadly fluttering down ; 


When the birds were flying southward, 
To hide from winter’s cold, 

And the ragged woodbine shivered 
With the year that was growing old, — 


An old man and his grandchild 
Were roaming, hand in hand, 
Along the hillside hedges 
In a lonely, silent land. 


Beneath the elms they wandered, 
By the gentle maiden led; 
And there a fairy listened, 
Who told me what they said. 


(What the child said.) 


Grandpa, where are the robins 

We heard when the elms were green, 
Singing among the branches, 

With pretty leaves for a screen? 


Why are the nests forsaken 

When the little birds learn to fly? 
Why are the elm-trees silent 

And reaching up to the sky ? 


(The old man’s reply.) 
My child, in gray-clad autumn 
We seek for our birds in vain ; 
Then only bloomless hillsides, 
The elms and the nests remain. 


For sunnier skies have whispered, 
And beckoned our birds away : 

Somewhere they still are singing, 
But the elms are sad to-day ! 


(The child’s secret.) 
Please, Grandpa, let me whisper 
To the elms a secret I know: 
“ Dear Trees, another springtime 
Is coming, after the snow.”’ 
The elm-trees waved their branches, 
The autumn sunlight smiled ; 
The old man’s heart was gladdened, 
And the fairy kissed the child. 


MINNIE’S BASKET. 
BY MRS. MARY JOHNSON. 


AMMA! Mamma! may I give away 
half these eggs?” 
Mrs. Leslie stopped on her way 
to the front door, — she was dressed 
to go out, — and turned round with 
an amused expression in her face. 

“ You won't have many left, to keep or to give 
away, Minnie, dear, unless you are a little more 
careful,’? Mamma said; and in fact this seemed 


-quite likely. The little girl was scampering after 


her mother, with a basket atilt on her arm; and 
in the basket, reaching almost to the very brim, 
were the snow-white eggs saved for Easter, but 
not as yet boiled. Her curls were flying, her 
eyes sparkling, her face flushed and eager; she 
was an excitable little creature, and any new 
plan, as her father said, always “wound her up 
and set her going.’’ 

“To whom do you wish to give them, dear?” 
her mother asked, as Minnie stopped, laughed, 
and gave her eggs a reassuring, tender little pat, 


_kitchen, and start again. 
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much as if they were kittens. ‘Do you wish to 
give them as they are? I thought Cassy was 
going to color them for you.” 

“So she is, right away now. And you said I 
might have a dozen, you know.” 

Mrs. Leslie nodded. 

“Well, Mamma, I’d like to give Kitty Bruce 
half, and go to see her too. You know she has 
been sick so long, and has to stay at home and 
not even hear the Easter music.” 

Mrs. Leslie looked pleased. 

“Tt is a good plan, Minnie,” she said. “ Cer- 
tainly, you may go; only don’t stay so long as to 
tire Kitty. And you may take half your eggs. 
Tam glad you thought of it; and I am ashamed 
I did not think of her myself.” 

It was Saturday afternoon, and Minnie made 
ready as fast as she could to go and see her little 
friend. Kitty Bruce lived alone with her mother 
and grandmother. She would not have minded it 
so much that they were poor, had she been well 
and strong; for a healthy, active child living in 
the country can find a great many pleasures, 
even if very little money be spent on toys and 
picture-books. But Kitty was an invalid; and 
her mother, who had to work very hard, could 
not take as much time to amuse her little girl as 
she would have liked, though she loved her very 
dearly indeed. And indeed Kitty was so gentle 
and patient that no one could know her well and 
not love her. 

When Minnie had put on her crimson hood 
and sacque and taken her little basket on her 
arm, her mother said to her, “ You look like a - 
veritable Red Ridinghood! ”’ 

Minnie laughed, and started in high spirits. It 
was a pleasant day, and she expected a very good 
time. But 


‘The best-laid schemes of mice and men 
Gang aft agley,” 


and also, sometimes, those of little girls. 

Dash, the brown puppy, came round the corner 
of the house in a manner worthy his name. He 
offered his escort as politely as he could, rising 
on his hind feet, making a bow, — yes, several 
bows, — giving his paw, and then, of all things, 
trying to take the handle of the basket in his 
mouth and carry it for his little mistress. Poor 
Minnie! her eager ‘Go home, Dash! there’s a 
good dog. Oh, do go home!”’ made very slight 
lmpression. 

“Oh, don’t I wish I had thought to shut you 
up! ’’ she said piteously, as she tried to hold the 
basket out of the dog’s reach. 

Dash waltzed round her with impish glee 
and sharp little ‘‘ bow-wows,” which seemed to 
mean, — 

“You didn’t, though; and here I am! 
going with you, too, willy-nilly!” 

“No; you must not go this time, Dash,” said 
Minnie, resolutely; and she turned, thinking she 
would go back to the house, shut him into the 
But the wide-awake 
puppy was too quick for her. She had hardly 
taken two steps when the basket was on the 
ground, and the pretty eggs were rolling in every 
direction. 

Minnie could have cried with vexation. But 
she did not; she bethought herself presently, — 

“Tt ’s not so bad as it might be. They would 
have spoiled my dress if they had not been hard- 
boiled eggs.” 

She eathered them up. 

‘Why, they ’re not all cracked. We can play 
with the cracked ones,— Charlie and Bertie 
won’t care, —and Ill give Kitty the others.” 
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“ My darling,’’ said her mother, drawing the 
little girl close to her side when she came to know 
it all, “you have kept Easter to good purpose 
this year.”’ 

Minnie did not seem to quite understand. 

“You have been kind and thoughtful toward 
others and risen above the bad feelings which 
tempted you, —impatience and discontent and 
anger at Dash for his puppy-play. You knew it 
was not right to blame him for what he, did not 
mean, and you were just. In these seemingly 
little things you have really learned to imitate 
Jesus.” 

“ Mamma!” 

‘¢ Yes, dear, it is in the little things of every- 
day life that we must imitate him if we do it at 
all; living in his spirit of kindness, cheerfulness, 
and fidelity. You know the little brook in the 
south wood-lot where we go to walk so often in 
summer-time. It ripples along over the pebbles, 
making music as it goes, watering the grass and 
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wildflowers; and the birds and squirrels come 
there to drink. Think of it a moment, and then 
of a broad, deep river flowing onward to the sea, 
and bearing steamships on its waves. They are 
unlike in one way,— one is very small, the other 
very large; but the clear, sweet water is the same 
in both. Do you understand it now? Do you see 
how Christ’s spirit, though so great and mighty, 
may yet dwell in our hearts and make our lives 
like his, in kind though not in measure? This is 


the way even for us, a here and bel to have: 


part in his resurrection.’ 


FREEING THE BIRDS AT CAPRI. 


(See picture on page 117.) . 


One of the pretty Easter customs of: the Ttal- 
ians who live on the beautiful island of Capri is 
shown us in our picture. The children are on 
their way to church on Easter morning. One 
girl is carrying an olive bough, which has been 


prettily dressed. Another girl and the little boy : 
who is walking at her side are carrying birds that 
have been tied to the children’s wrists by strings 
or ribbons. When they reach the church and the 
signal is given, the children will loosen the strings — 
from the birds, and soon scores of happy songsters 
will flutter above the heads of the congregation. 
- “But what does it all mean?” rs 
- Jt means that these pious people who live on 
this island remember the time when it was the q 
custom at Eastertide to bring to the church the 
fugitive slaves who had been “rescued from their > 
cruel masters, and there set them free. Slavery A 
has long since been abolished, but ‘the Capriotes — 
like to keep up the old customs; so they substitute 
birds for slaves, and give the pretty songsters 
their liberty. I wonder if among these songsters 
we should find the bluebird that Miss Kate Brown 
sings about in her Easter song, beginning, — 


*«Pwas a blue-bird told the story.” 
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